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IDENTIFIERS 

ABSTRACT . ■ ■ • - * 

\ The extent to. which 148 teachers felt that their 

training programs prepared them to teach students. with special needs 
was examined. A questionnaire was developed to ascertain whether 
teachers were able to carry out reponsibilities mandated through the 
passing of Public Law 94-142. Respondents were asked to rate their 
-overall preparation and training in five areas: methods, materials, 
\child and adolescent development and psychology, reading, and 
mainstreamirig. The teachers also rated ,their preparation for 
recognizing and handling students havinfg problems with drugs, abuse, 
learning disabilities, and emotional disturbances. Teachers, were 
asked to suggest major, changes thai should fee made in teacher ' 
trkifiing programs. Analyses of results were conducted and grouped 
according to: (1) years of teaching experience; (2) location of 
trailing— in Minnesota or elsewhere; and (3) training at public 6r 
private institutions. Although most teachers gave good or fair 
ratings overall to th?ir training programs, poor ratings appeared 
with great frequency in the areas of reading, mainstrpaming, and 
recognizing students with specific problems. Ratings by teachers with 
less than five years of experience indicated they were more satisfied 
with their training than were teachers with 10 or more years of 
experience. Appendices provide analysis and discussion of the 
survey's findings and a copy of the questionnaire. (FG) 
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Abktratt . 



/Teachers' opinions about the education programs in which they 

were trained- were examined. The 148 teachers r^fesponding to a survey - 

indicated that they believed their preparation .was poor in several 

«• . * 

areas related -tj^, teaching students with special needs/ The teachers* 

opinions varied ^s a function of when they received their training; 

teachers who had been trained withtirThe' past five years had more 

"positive opinions about their training programs than did teachers, 

who had been trained-oyer 10 'yearsr< ago. Imp-licatlons jor professional 

training programs and school district inservice training programs are 

discussed. ^ 
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Teacher Opinions About Professional Education Training Programs 



Mainstreaming was' an unknown term when niany classroom teachers 
'completed teacher. education programs. The training provided^ to teach- 
ers equipped them to teach "normal" children amd recommended that they 
refer to special education teachers any child not fitting the "normal" 
standard. - 

Educational training has been described as based on a "two box^" / 
theory (Reynolds^ 1977) • Separate educational programs were maintained 
by the schools, one for "normal" students ^nd one for handicapped students. 
Teacher training* pj^grams for regular and special education also existed 

H^epa~ra±elly-,_wlth Jj tt\e i i^'any^ ^ii al ogue *occurr i ng betwe en the two • The ' 

message was" clear: the special education teacher was the appropriate 
per'son to teach children experiencing difficulty within the regular class 

.curriculum, ' " • ^ 

Public Uw 94-142 seemingly changed overnight the structure within 
which schools provide, education to handicapped children. The law had an 
immediate impact on, the placement of students in classrooms flrrotrnd the 
country ♦ Teachers suddenly were faced with meeting the special needs 
of many students without advance preparation or training. Although the 
law quickly reversed previous policy, the training and skills of teachers 
did not change as quickly, hurther, general education teacher training 
programs were not prepared at t'nat time to provide the necessary training. 
The National Advisory Commi^^tee on the Handicapped estimated in 1977 that 
260,000. special education teachers and over two mfllion regular educators 
required inservice training to implement the provisions of PL 94-142. 

- 1 - 



Reynolds (1978) indicated that perhaps the greatest problem- facing _ 

colleges of education was the "rapidity with which the change to a~ 

/ 

mainstream philosophy must be effected, -Educating chilaren with 
handicaps^ requires massive changes in the total structure of schools 
^a-nd education" (p. 385), . , ^ ' * ^ . 

• 'The need for change In teacher preparation and certificat^ion has 
been Identified. 'Data on changes in teacher training programs and rules 
affecting certification give some indication of the extent to which 
these changes have occurred. 

A survey wa§ conducted by Roberson (1980) to determine the extent , 
to which non-speci a* education faculty- members^were_par_tixif^a^tiRg_lrLJj]r_ 



service activities related to PL 94-142. Roberson surveyed 128M"nsti_tu- 

IT 

tions with certified teacher training programs. Of the 64 teacher trai^- 
V ing programs' responding, only 19% had completed such an inservice program^ 

for non-special education faculty; 32% had no such program planned. 
' -To determine whether preparation requirements of preservi^ce educators 

were changing tof'lnclude special educa.tion courses ,. Smi th and Schindler 
' (1980) interviewed superintendents or Commissioners of Education. The 
results of their study indicated- that 25 states and the Distric't of 
Columbia had no such requirement. Eleven states indicated^ the po'ssibil- 
ity of such a requirement in the future. Fif<-een states required pre- 
service general educators to fulfill competencies relating tO> exception- 
ality. In another survey (Patton &' Braithwaite, 1980), state offices 
' of teacher.'certifi cation in- 44. states indicated that they did not, require 
special education coursework for the recertifi cation of regular class- 
room..^ teachers. None of the states required regular class teachers to 
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-> . ' * • • » J. 

have direct contact with Jiandicapped students as a part of their* receVti- 

fiTortiT)nHf'equijjBnients^____^^ - - ' * 

■These studies indicate £rgenerrin"acTri^^^ 
programs and certification requirements related to the needs created 
by PL 94-142. Future changes occurring in faculty an|i program com- 
petencies in relation to those skills needed will not have' primary m- 

pact on those teachers already sming in' the schools. Yet, teachers 

< \ » M. _ 

now working in the schools are required to meet the- special needs of many 
students placed within their .classrooms. The critical issue is how well" 

these teachers believe'they have been prepared to deal with the. special 

.) • ■ ^ . ' ' 
-needs Greated-by-P-L"94-l 42-. . " — r:~TZ::"": ~ 



The current study was designed to ascertain the extent to which 
. teachers in current service felt their training programs prepared them 
to teach students with special needs. The teachers were ^asked "to «valu- 
atff the extent to which the professional education programs they .fompleted. 
prepared them to recognize and teach students with special problems in" ^ 
their classrooms. 

Method 

Subjects - " ■ ■ • 

Subjects \^re 148 teachers in -attendance at a workshop held at the 
beginning of tha 1980-81 school year. All teachers were employed by 
the same district located in a metropolitan area in Minnesota.' Attendance 
at the workshop was mandatory but completion of the- "Teacher Survey" ; 
during the workshop was voluntary, ^ 

^ The average number. oT years of teaching experience for the 148 , 
teac-hers was 12.1 years (range = 0-35 yrs.). Most_,_(45%} of the teachers 



were cer^'fied jn elementary education; the, remainder were certified jn 
secondary (26%), K-1? (16%), or.other areas (12%). The level of educa- 
tion ranged 'from a bachelorjs degree (£3%) to a specialist or .doctorate . , 
(1.4%); '22.7% had'been awarded a master's degree,* and an additional' 11 .4% 
ha^eaiyiedJSor more credits beyond a master's (1.4% o'f subjects did 
not » provide i nforaa,tio^^^ 

Analyses were conducted on the responses' of the total group of 
subjects. .'In addition, subjects were grouped according to the number of 
years^-iol^^^eaching experience: 5 or less y^ears (n^ = 42) and^lO or more 
ye.ars {n = 92) ^ The responses of these two groups were comparted statis- 
tically to determine' whether teacher s trained a fter the- en actment of PL 
94-142 had di^fferent ^attitudes toward their training than did teachers 
trained at least five^years before the enactment of PL 94-142. Further, 
descriptive. analyses of response^ were cMducted with subjects groupe'd in 
two additional ways: '(a) according' to whether they^hBd been trained 
within Minnesota or outside of Minnesota, and** (b)\accordfng to whether 
they had been trained at a public\insti.tution or a priva'te institution. 
These clescriptive analyses are presented in Appendix A. 

Ma terials ' * • > ^ 

— ■ • 

A one-page survey was developed to collect information on teachers' 



opinions about the education programs in which they were trained, with 

» — — - ^ ^ ^ 

some questions related to their preparation for recognizing and dealing 

> > 

with special problems in the classroom. Items were presented in a 

V 

multiple-choice format, with the choices being good, fair, or poor. 
The survey also as.ked for information on the teachers and their educa- 
tional backgrounds. A copy of the sOrvey is included in Appendix B. 



Procedure- >',''•. " " - - « 

• " . '* . .• ' * 

The survey was distributed to-.wor'kshop partfci pants at the beginning 

of the worksJiQp. session. ',A few minutes were, provided for. completion of 

■ . V ■ ■ "■■ • : y- 

the form. The surveys were turned in on a voluntary "basis at the con- 
elusion of the workshop. ' • .' 

Results 

• Nearly 'a^ll subjects (n=l'39) gave an overall rating to the pro'grams 

iri Which they wei^ trained. The majority of these subjects (55.4%) in- 

• \ - ' — "^^ 

dicated that the program was fair; ,41.7% rated their programs as good, 

and 2.9% rated their, programs as po^r. . '. 

Responding subjects with 5 or less years of teaching experience 
(n»40) generally rated their programs as good (47.5%) or fair (50.X)%); ^ 
2.51 rcit-ed^them as poor. Similarly, responding subjects with. 10 or more 
years of teachinig'txpene^nre--{-ii=^ programs as 

.good (39.5%) or fair (57.0%); 3.5% rated them as poor. 
"Preparation in Five Areas 

Teachers were asked to rate the preparation, they received in five 
specific areas of ctirrent concern: methods, materials, child/adolescent 
development and psychology, reading, and mainstfeaming. Overall, for 
methods, materials, and childhood/adolescent developmpjL^ and psychology, 
•most ratings were good, followed by fair. In each of these areas, less 
than 11%, of the- subjects rated their preparation as poor. In contrast, 
'the ratings for reading were divided about equally among the three cate- 
gories. For mainstreaming, the majority of ratings wfere poor-4^1,8%); 
"only 14.1% gave their preparation In mainstreaming a good racing. 



, ^Insert Table I about here 

Table 2 presents the' ratings given to the five areas by the teachers 
with 5^or less, years of experience and* the teachers with ^Q^,or more years 
oT experience*. The two groups ^gave similar ratings in all areas except 
mainstreaiping,, where ""significantly more teachers with 5 or less years 
of experience gave fair ratings (38.1%) than^did terfcliers with 10 or ^ 
more years of exi)erience (12.6%), z = 3»36, £ < .01, and significantly ' 
mor'e teachers with 10 or more years of experience gave poor ratings .(74^7%) 
than"ll id ''teachers with 5 or lebs ye^rs of exparie.ice (38,*1^), 2_ = 4,07, > 

\ 

£ < .01. * / 



Insert Table 2* about here . T 
/ ------ - — — - -- 

Preparation for Recognizing Students with Problems * ^ 

Ta^le 3 presents the percentages subjects rating their preparation 
for recognizing , students with four /types of problems (drugs, abuse, learn-^ 
ing disabilities^, and emotional disturbance^) as either good,*fair, or 
poor. Most subjects gave a poor rating to their preparation for recogniz- 
ing problems related to drugs, abuse, and emotional disturbanee. The 
ratings given to preparation^ for recognizing learniiig disabilities were 
more positive; ?5.2% of the subjects indicated that their' preparation 
in. this area was/ good. 



Insert Table 3 about here^ 



. / A comparison of the rating^' by teachers grouped according to 
teaching experience is ■given'^in Table ^4. Rather striTcing differences, 
existed' in the ratings for alT problem ^eas. In 'general, the ratings 
of less experienced teachers were' more posHive than those of teachers 
with more experience. , * • , 



llnsert Table 4 about^here^ 



For the drugs probl^,at^a, 65.?.% of the teachers witi? 10 or^ore 

years of teaching eJJperience g\ve a paor rating to their preparation, ; 

while only 26.2% of the teachers\ith 5 or less yeal^s of teaching ex- 

^ \ * ' \ ' , ^ ■ 

perience gave^a poor ratjng; the difference between these percentages 

was significant, z = 4.07„ £ < ;0l'. The percentages of teac/iQrs in the 

" ' ' \ ■ 
two groups giving good' aiid fair ratings were not significantly different 

. ' • ■• 

* ■ For the abus£)problem area, 64.4% of the teachers with 10 or more 

.years., of experience/gave a'poor rating to their preparation, while 26.8% 

of those with. 5 or less years of experience gave a pbOr rating; the 

\ * . , ' , " • . • ' * ' ' ' 

difference bel.w0en these -percentages was significant, z_ = 4.04, £ < ^01. 

♦ . "' , 

tlie-percentag^Bs'of teachers in" the two groups giving good, ratings^ also 
were significantly different, but, in the opposite direction, z = 4.32, 

£•< .or. • ' 

Similarly, in the LD problem areaf, significant differences w^fe . 
found between the percentages '^^ teacjj^ in the two' groups 'giving good 
and poor ratings to their prepavatl^. While 42.8% of. the teachers with 

10 or more years' of teachirig experience gave a poor rating, only 16.7% 

/ ' ' ' - ■ 

of the' teachers with 5 or less years of teaching experience gave a poor 

rating, z = ^.93, £ < .01. On the otherhand, 22.0% of the teachers 



r . ; -IS • . . 



with ,10 or, more years of experience and 40.5% of the teachers__wiih__5 



or less years of experience gave good ratings, = 2.20, £ < .05. ■ 
\ For the ED problem area, 12.1% of the teachers with 10 or more 
years of experience rated their program as good, compared to 31.0% of 
the teachers with 5 or less years of experience; the difference between 
these bercentacjes w«ls signi ficonl, z - - .OK staUbtically 

: \ / ~ ' ^ . \ - _ . 

sigirvLficant differences existed in the pjsrcentages of teachers giving 



either -fair or poor rafingsi-- ' \ 



Other Problem Areas 

^ Space was provided on the survey for subjects to list other problem 
^area's and rate them. N6ne of the areas listed was given by more than 
one teacher. Three ^^^^ listed were speech, Vision, and behavior manage- 
^ment; the preparation for recognising each of these was rated good. Two 
additi.onal areas l isted were rated as 'fair in preparation; these were 
recognizing gifted students and relating to parents. Six ^reas given 
poor, ratings were behavior,* discipline, family living, why students hate 
school, socialization, and social development. 

/ 

Handling Students with Problems ^ 

After rating their preparation for recognizing sT:udents^having prob- 
lems with drugs, abuse,- learning disabilities, and emotional disturbance, 
-^jid^ilenti^fyjji.g_Q.ther_ pro blem aneas. subjects rated their preparati on 



for handling students with these problems. The teachers' ratings are 
presented^in Table'5. Across all teachers, the most frequent ratings 
were fair •(40.2%)^and poor (46.4%); only 13.4% rated their preparation 
for handling students with the prfoblems as good. 



\ 

\ * Insert Table 5 about here 
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Ratings given by the teachers grouped accordirrg to amount of teach- 
ing experience also are, shown in Table 5. Significant differences in 
the percentages of teachers in the two groups giving each rating were 
found: ^ood - z = 2.51, £ < .05; fair - Z =• 2.91, £ < .01; poor - z = . 
4.56, £ < .01.. More of the teachers with 5, or less .years of teaching ex- 

per fence gave good (24.4%) and fair (5&.5%) ratings than did teachers with 

— 10 or nfore^year-j experience (good - 8.1%; fair - 31 .4%), and fewer less 
- experienced teachers than, more experienced teachers gave poor ratings . 
(17.1% vs. 60.5^). 

Recfflfimended Cha*<ges in Teacher .Training Programs 

Subjects also were asked to suggest major changes that should be ; 

, /it 

made in teacher training programs. The responses were numerous and 
covered a va,riety of topics. Suggestions fell within two categories— 
those related to college education classes and those related to student 
. teacTiing. 

Most suggested changes dealt with college education classes. By 
,far the most frequently given suggestion was that classes should provide 
more deTiirrt~e~a"n"dyoT^ractTcal-methods-and-^k^^^ to use 

(n=22; 14.9%). The second, most frequently given^suggestion related to 
ways to identify and work with special students (specifically, LD and 
"^^^ grftrd"TEirdeTrt5Mil=^4T-9T4-%-)-; — Th^pfi^suaqesJJ^ns-Jwer■e-Jnade by nine 
subjects (6.1%) each; these were that training programs should include 
(a) instruction on discipline techniques, (b) mainstreaming preparation, 
^ and (c) professors with recent classroom experience. 'Five subjects 

/ _ 

14 



10 

(3.4%) noted the-need- for training in recognizing and dealing with 
drug abuse/use. No other suggestions relating to college education 
classes were made by more than two percent of the subjects. 

In the area of student teaching, the most frequent suggestion was ^ 
that more classroom experiences be provided ( ii=31 ; 20.9%). This was 
followed closely by the recommendation that student teaching be extended 
to start earlier and last lonqer (n=22; 14.9^). Seven "Jiib.ierts i^.n) 
cited the need for both training^and experiences in deal-ing with parents 
and the community. Five subjects (3.4%) suggested that more experience 
be provided in a. greater variety of teaching situations. No. other 
suggestions i^elating to college education classes were made by more 
than two percent of the subjects. 

Discussion 

The results of the present survey of teachers working within public 
school settings clearly identified areas in which teachers find general' 
education preparation programs in need of improvement. Although most 
teachers gave good or fair ratings overall to their training programs, 
poor- ratings -appeared wltii great frequency when 'the teachers were rating 
theV preparation related to reading, mainstreaming , and recognizing 
students having specific types of problems. The large percentage of 
teachers rating their preparation for mainstreaming' as poor suggests 
that this is an area that should be addressed* immediately. 

Differences Were found between' the ratings of teachers with five 
or less years of teaching experience and those with iC or more years of 
teaching experience. In general, the less experienced teachers'^ ratings 



indicated- that many of them believed they .were better prepared in 
several areas than did the ratings of th^more experienced teachers/ 
These differences suggest that Teacher Training programs may have 
changed within the past five yeaY-s in terms^ of addressing the needs 
created by PL 94-1,42. Yet,' even in the areas where^more of the less 
experienced teachers indicated .their preparation was good, the percent- 
ages of these teachers gi-ving good ratings still were relatively low. 

Uafottgnately, even if professional education training programs 
have been restructured to meet the needs arising from- PL 94-'142, few 
positions currently are available for recent graduates because of 
declining school enrollments and budget cutbacks. Thus, those teachers 
remaining in today's classrooms typically are the ones who received 
their professional training without the benefit of training in areas 
related to exceptionalities. 

The results of the present study confirm that teachers currently 
working in schools- believe that they have not been adequately prepared 
to deal mt)\ the special needs of many students now placed within their 

Q 

classes. This situation must be addressed now; there is not time to 
wait for profession.al education training programs to provide adequate « 
preparation and then wait for teachers with that training to take over 
teaching positions within the schools. One approach to^ al leviating 
the current situation is to organize appropriate inservice programs for 
teachers currently in classrooms, while at the same time continuirfg to 
move state -certification departments in the direction of some minimum . 
requirement of competency in exceptionality. 

To ensure that regular educA|o»;s' skills. in dealing with exceptiona" 



students improve as rapidly as- possible, districts must coiT«nit themselves 
to acontinuing inservice program to^ improve &nd implement mainstreaming 
skills. Such planning should involve superintendents and other adminis- 
trators, such as directors, coordinators, and specialists, as well, as 
school board members, "'principals, teachers, and ^community people. This 
type of broadly based commitment to mainstreaming should provide teachers 
with consistent encouragement to improve their skills arfd should result 
in an improved levels of eSiicatfon"^ f or all children, not just special 
needs students,. 



Some of the skills needed by teachers to effectively implement PL 
94-142 are discussed by Reynolds {1978), These include: 

(1) Direct experience with exceptional students « 
"(2) Knowledge of consultation skills 

(3) Clinical skills 

(4) Interaction "among the various professional specialties 
represented in the district 

(5) Better preparation for systematic management of instruction 

(6) Individualized assessment and instructional planning using 
diagnostic-prescriptive approaches 

(7) Due process procedures 

Dialogue needs to occur between regular and special educators and others 
providirig services to exceptional students, such as, social workers, 
speech therapists, etc. Informal communication should be encouraged 



as, well so that acquired skills may" be shared. 

Districts should assess th'e skills of their teachers and the needs 
of the students enrolled in school on a regular basis. As the needs 
of students change, so should the training and skills of teachers and 



others working with them. Use -of in-class mainstream facilitators has 

* " » * 

been an effective means of providing a model for teachers and direct 
training and support.- Inservice training^should relate to recently 
assessed district needs and should follow a consistent pattern. 

In summary, we believe. changes_-of_thej]pagnitude required to effi- 
ciently teach all of the 'students in school- today require pngoing com- 
mitment* planning, and training by all associated with, the 'scliool district. 



\ 
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' 

Special thanks is vjiven to administrators and teachers of the 
■school district cooperating in this research. Appreciation also Ms 
extended to Lisa Boyutn and Yetta Levine for their help 'in tabulating 
"the data. ' - ~ . — — ^ - ^ . 
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Table 1 ' ' 
Percentages of Subjects Rating Five Areas of Preparation 



'as Good, Fair, 


or Poor 


\ 




^ o "Area - ^ 


Good " 


Fair 


-- .Poor 


Methods 


51.^ . 


'37.8 


10.8 


Materials «^ ' * * 


54.7 


.'37.8 


7.4 


Child and Adolescent 1' 
Development and Psychology 


52.4 ■ 


38.1 


• 9.5 


Reading * 


29.5 


.33.3. 


3^.1 


Mai nstr earning 


14.1 


■ 21.1 


64.8 


' *' 




• 





Table 2 

Percentages Subjects in Two Groups Rating Five Areas of 
Pneparation jas Good, Fair> or Poor 



Area * ' Good Fair Poor 



Methods \ _ - * 

5 or less years 57,1 35,7 7,1 

10 or more years 46J 42.4 10.9, 

Materials ' " . ' ^ 

5 or less years 66.7 23.8 9.5 

10 or more year^ ^ 52.2 40.0 ^ 7.8 

Child and Adolescent ' 

Development and Psychology ' \ 

5 or Itjss years » . 59.5 35.7 4.8 

10 or more years * 48.4 • 40.6 . 11.0 

Pleading . _ • ' _ ^ ^ 

5 or less years 31.6 39.5 28.9 

. 10 or more years 30.5 ^^0.5 39.0 

"Mainstreaming* ' - . , \^ 

5 or l^ss years 23. § 38.1 . 38.1 

10 or more- years 12'.6 " > 12.6 ^ 74.7, 



*Signif-i.cantJ,if-ferences~were«^-fdund- between^the -ratings of "the two^ 
groups of teachers. ^ - 



Table. 3 

> * 

Percentages of Subjects Rating their Preparation for 
Recognizing Four Types of ProWems as Good, Fair/or Poor 

















Problem 






Good ; 


Fair 


Poor 




Drugs 






t 


- 17.2 


33.1- 


49.6 




Abuse 






.15.3 ^ 


31.9 


52,8- 


>* 


10 






25.2 " • 


38.1 


36.7 




ED 






. 16.3 


37.4 


46.2 




• 










.1 

1 ■ 

\ 












* 












i * 


* 
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Percentages of Subjects in Two Groups Rating their Preparation for 
Recognizing -Four Types of Problems as'Good, Fair, or Poor 



Area * Good Fair. Poor 



Drugs* 

, ' 5 or less years 
10 or more years 
Abuse* 



33.3 40.5 ' 26..2 

' 1.9 -27.0 65.2 



5 or less years • / 34.1 39.0 ^ 26.8 

10 or more years- ' '30.0 64.4 

LD* ' . 

5 or less yeans 

lu or more years 
ED*. . ' — - ^ ^ 



40.5 4^.5 16.7 

22.0 35'.-2 - '42.8 



5 or less years 
,10 or more years 



31 .0 35.7 ^33.7 — 

12.1 38.5/ ..^ 4J.4 



*Significant differences were found between the ratings of the 
two groups of teachers. 
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Table 5 



, Y 



Percentages of Subjects Rating theVr Preparation for 
Handling Students with Problems > as Good, Fair, or Poor* 



Group 



Good 



Fair 



Poor 



Overall 

5 or^ less years 
10 or more years 



13.4 
24.4 
8.1 



40.2 
58.5 
31.4 



46.4 
17.1 
60.5 



^Significant differences were found between^ the ratings of teachers 
with 5 or less years -of experience and those of teachers with 10 
or more years of experience. 
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Descriptive analyses of the data were conducted with subjects U 
gr9uped according to (a) whether they.were trained within Minnesota 
(n=112) or outside Minnesota (n=36), and (b) whether they were trained 

H « r ' ^ . • • . 

9t a public institution (nf.l34) or a private institution (n=14). 
Overall Program ^ * - ' ' ' . , 

In their ^overall ratings of the programs in which they were trained, 
most of those educated within. Minnesota indicated that their preparation 

» - -• 

for teaching was "fair" .(59.4%); 38.7% rated'their preparation as good 
and 1.9% gave their preparatipn a poor rating: For those subjects 
educated, outside of Minnesota (n=33), .about eqqal percentages rated 
'their 'programs, «s' good (51.5%) and faWj42.4%); 6.1% rateck tfiem as . 



poor. ^ • ' . - • 

Subjects educated 'at (p ublic institutions rated their programs^as 
follows: good - 42.4%rfair - 56/5%; poor - 2.4%. Responding subjects 

educa-ted at pi?iv^ite -Institutions (n=14) rated their programs as follows: 

o y • •'T— — ^ 

good x335..7%; fair - 50.0%; poor - 7,1%. ' " 

/■'...• > 
PrepcLrat i on' i ri F1 ve Areas 

Ta'ble'A presents the-ratings of five areas of preparation given 

by subjects trained wi,t|^in Minnesota and outside of Minnesota. The . . , 

ratings of each area by the two groups were very similar, except perhaps 

for training related to childhood lind ado-lescent development- and psychology 

• Irv this -area fgwer teacher? from within Minnesota gaVe good 'ratings and 

poor ratings, and more gave fair ratings* than did tfeachers from outside 

■o • . . . , • . 

■.Minnesota: - ' * & 



Insert Table A aj^put here 
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Table A also presents the ratings of five areas of preparation ^by 
subjeGts trained In public and private institutions. The public vs, 
private comparison revealed differences for reading preparation, A 
greater percentage of subjects frdm public than from private schools 
rated their preparation .as good (31.7% vs, 8,.3%) and a smaller per- 
centage rated their preparation as poor.(35,0% vs, 58,3%). Yet, for 
both groups, the percentage giving^'a poor rating was greater than the 

\ 

percentage giving a good rating. Other ratings by subjects educated 
in public and private institutions generally were comparable to each 
other. ^ ^ 

Preparation for Recognizing Students with Problems 

Table B presents the ratings given by subjects educated within and 

outside Minnesota to their preparation for recognizing students with- 

" ' " [ 'i .1^. , ' \ - --- -- ^ ' 

^arious kinds of problems. Again, the percentages of teachers giving 
each rating were .quite similar, with the possible exception of their 
ratings for .the LD and ED problem areas. In both of these cases, the 
ratings of suojects educated outside of Mirfnesota were somewhat more 
•positive. 

I.nsert Table B about here 

^ Differences in teachers* ratings of their preparation for recogniz 

ing .students witH, specific problems weVe more evident when comparisons 

were made between ^utgects educated in public vs. private institutions. 

For recogni-zing drugs and abuse problems, the ratings of'subjects o 

i> ______„^ / 

educated within private institutions were more positive than those of 
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subjects educated within public institutions. However, for recognizing 
LD and ED students, the pattern was the opposite. Most notab.ly, 92.8% 
of the subjects from private institutions gave fair or poor ratings to 
their [preparation for recognizing LD studenl:s, while 72.9% of the public 
institution teachers gave fair or poor ratings. 
Handling Students with Problems 

Table C gives the .teachers' ratings of their preparation for 
handling students with problems related to drugs,, abuse, learning dis.a- 
bilities, and emotional disturbance. Of those teachers educated within 
Mifinesota, 45.3% gave a^poor rating to^their preparation for handling 
^students with prp.blems, compared to 59.1% of those teachers educated 
outside Minnesota. 



Insert-Tab! e-X-about^ here 



The ratings given by teachers educated within public and private 
institutions also are presented In Table C. More teachers educated 
within public institutions gave good ratings; none of the tea^chers 
educated at private institutions gave a good rating to their preparation 
for handling students with problems related to drugs, abuse, LD, and- ED. 
Summary ^ ^ . , 

^ When grouped according to where they received their training, the 

teachers* responses reflected the variability in professional education „„ 

programs. This variability was indicated by the differences in<eachers' 
ratings of the extent to which they felt they had been Adequately prepared- 
1 n~ varTous ^a rea s". Fo^r^eicarnpliBTinaTiynTiar e"o1M:t ei^^ rs^-educated-wrthrn 
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A-4 - , \ . , . • 

\ I 
private^ institutions indi^cated that their preparation for teaching 

-reading was poor. On ,the other hand,, many more of the teachers educated 
wi^thir^ believed that their preparation for recog- 

nizing st\idents with 3r^g-Qrjibuse problems was poor. Although differences 
are evident between teachers' ratings of^^rious teacher training institu- 
tions, allotypes of institutions did recei ve^everal^ poor ratings. 
Focusing or^ select types of institutions does not appear to be an approach 
that will efficiently improve teachers' preparation. Rather,. attention 
should be gilven to upgrading the skills of teachers currently in schools 

\"M ^ ' . - 

through fnser^vice training and increased communication among school pro- 

\ - ' ^ 
fess.ionals. \ 



\ 



1 \ 
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. Table -A 

Percentages of Subjects Rating Five Areas of Preparation 
, '■ as Good, Fair, or Poor • - 



Area 


-* 


Good 


' Fair 


Poor 


Methods 


• 






f 


Within MN 




50.9 


39.3 


9.8 


Outside MN 




52.8 


33.3 


13.9 


Public 




' 53.0 


36.6 


10.4 


Private 




35.7 


50.0 


14.3 


Materials 


♦ 








Within MN . 




- 54.5 


40.2 . 


: 5.4 


Outside MN 




55.6 


30.6 


13.9 


Public 




- - 55.2 ' 


38.0 


6.7 


Private 


« 


50.0 


• 35.7 ' 


14.3 



. Childhood and Adolescent . 
Development and Psychology 



^ Reading 

Within MN 
Outside MN 
Public ^- 

PiiiA«±e_l._. 



Mainstrea.T»ing 

Within MN 

r 

Outside MN 

Public 

Private 



28.9 
31.4 
31.7 



35.0 
28.6 
%/3 • 3 



WfthTfTMN 


— • - :%^r\ - 


-43.8 


, 771- 


Outside MN 


62.8 


20.0. 


. 17.1 


Public , . 


51.1 


39.1 


9.8 


Private 


64.3 


28.6 


7.1 



36.1 
40.0 
35.0 





8.3 


33.3 


58.3 




12.3 


22.6 


65.1 




19.4 ' 


16.7 


63.9 




14.7 


20.2 


~657i 




7.7 


30.8, 


61.5 
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Tabl€ B • ^ 
Percentages of Subjects Rating Their Preparation for 
Recognizing Four Types of Problems as Good, Fair, or. Poor 



Problem 

,* 




Good 


-Fair ' 


Poor 


Drugs , 










Within MN 




18.3 


33.0 


48.6 


Outside MN ' 




■ 13.9'- . 


. 33,0' 


52.8 


Public 




.y.6^0 


32.8 


51.1 


/ Prfvate 




*--28T6~" 


\_ — 35T7 


—35.7-" 


Abuse . 




t 






' Within MN 




13.0 


33.3 


53.7 


Outside MN 




^22.2 - 


27.8^ - 


,_50.0-^ - 


Public 




'l3.8 


31.5 


54.6 


Private 




28j6 


35.7 


35.7 



LD 



Within MN 



'Outside MN 
Public 
Private 



ED 

-0 



ZLJ> 


40.5 


37^8. 


36.1 


30.6 • 


33.-3 


27.1 


36.8 


36.1 


7.1' 


50.0 


42.8 
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Within MN 


12.6 


37^8 


49.5 y 




Outside MN 


27.8 


36.1 


36.1 




Public ' ' 


■' 17.3 


36.8 


45.9 




Private 


o;o 


6o.o 


. 50.0 
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Percentages of Subjects Rating Their Preparation for 
Handling Students with Problems "as '6bod, Fair, or Poor 



■ 4 





Group. 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 



4 



Within MN 10.5 44.^2 45.3 



Outside MN ' ' 1-5t9 2-5-. 0-^ ^59J_ 



Publ-ic 1 13.6- - -36.8 49.6 ^~ 

Private ' « . O.O.- 50.0 50.0 . 
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Appendix B 
Copy of Teacher Survey 
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IRLD 

August, 1980 



Teacher Survey 



/ 



Great changes have pccurred in the requirements made of teachers in today's edu- ' 
cational systems. Infonnati'on is needed on teachers' feelings about their pre- 
paration for these activities. Please answer the following questioijs to help us 
obtain this .information. Your answers are confidential, and will be reported-ln 
a group summary only. 



1. Years teaching experience: 



What .have you taught ^ 



2; 

3.e 

4. 



Certified in: 

Level of education (indicate degree or hours) : - 
Education courses were taken at (name school/schools):. 



a. 



\ 



b. 



. 5. 



Rate the program(s) in which you were, trained,^ 
in; general (how well did it/they prepare you' 
to teach?). 



GOOD 



6. Specifically rate the~fo-liowiiig-areas_of your preparation 



a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



Methods (exposed to a variety of methods) 

Materials, (learned about a variety of mater- 
ials and sources for materials^/ 

Child and adolescent development and psychology 

How to teach reading . 

Mainstreaming methods 

How to recognize students having problems with:.^ 

(1) Drugs 

(2) Abuse ■ , 

(3) Learning disabilities 

(4) ■ Emotional disturbance 

(5) Other (what?) V* 



g. How to handle studen ts w lth^roblems-i'ir~the a"b"ove 
-areas' 



GOOD 

GOOD 

GOOD 
GOOD 
GOOD 

GOOD 
GOOD 
GOOD 
GOOD 
GOOD 

GOOD 



FAIR 



FAIR 

FAIR 

FAIR 
FAIR 
FAIR 



POOR 



POOR 

POOR 

POOR 
POOR 
POOR 



FAIR POOR 

FAIR POOR 

FAIR POOR 

FAIR POOR 

FAIR POOR 



FAIR >- POOR 



Do you think^-any- major change- shquld be made in teacher training 
What? (Be specific!) 



programs^ 



8*. Other comments 
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